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THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 
BY MRS, F. J. EBRIGHT, 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :—I hope in the considera- 
tion of this delightful subject I may not become so enthusiastic 
that you may have to summon a justice to silence me, as did some 
pious brethren in the South, who had a noisy brother who was con- 
tinually singing, and always out of time. Finally, after the preacher 
and presiding elder refused to have service because of his interrup- 
tions, sent for a constable, who brought a warrant which said: 


“The said William Linkhard has been indicted by the grand jury 
and found guilty by a — jury of the crime of singing out of 


tune.” As I have remarked, I do not wish to say so much that you 
will become disgusted both with me and my subject, but I am anx- 
ious to say that which will express in a small degree what I feel, 
for L think there is nothing like a good song well sung. I have 
thought often while listening, that i felt all that Addison says of 
music: “Tis the greatest good that mortals know, and all of 
heaven we have below.” 

Music has long been used to express all the emotions of the mind, 
from the serious and melancholy to the gay and sprightly. Even 
inanimate nature upon the morn of Creation broke forth in loud, 
joyous notes, for tbe inspired volume speaks of a time when the 
sons of God rejoiced and the morning stars sang together. Mir- 
iam chanted her sublime anthem in expression of her joy at the 
delivery of her people, and the daughters of Judah wept in sorrow 
when the streets of their favorite city were laid desolate. Their 
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sud refrain comes stealing over us now: “By the rivers of Babylon 
we sat and wept. Yea, we wept when we remembered Zion,” and 
the chief burthen of their sorrow seemed to be that those who had 
carried them away captive, required of them one of Zion’s sacred 
songs. Not only did those of ancient times tell of their sorrow in 
sweetest measure, but all of us to-day would, if we could, express 
our joys and griefs in the same way. We laugh at the romance 
of the young, and while we smile,a lay of our youth floats upon 
our senses.- Without an effort we stand again upon a porch, 
the trellised vine above our heads, or beneath the broad oak’s deep- 
ening shade; or perchance we are driving, a stalwart form is beside 
us, or a darling girl is at our side. The gray hairs. become blaek, 
every wrinkle is smoothed from our face. To what shall we attrib- 
ute this sudden transformation? A long forgotten song has been 
hummed in our hearing. Weare ever young when listening to the 
sougs of our youth. 

Many of the beautiful melodies that so charm us are the embodi- 
ment of the purest sentiments and affections. There is no sorrow 
like that which falls upon a young heart in the form of a disap- 
bees moe in love, and some of the sweetest and saddest strains 

rave been inspired by these circumstances. An instructor of a 
young singer, perceiving her capabilities, said to her, “If you have 
trouble, you will make one of the finest singers in Europe.” As she 
sat playing at the wedding of her tutor whom she had loved, who 
was taking another for his bride, she remembered his words, and 
her soul went out in the song she was singing, and she reached 
notes she had never uttered before. As her voice echoed and re- 
echoed through the long Cathedral aisles, she knew for herself that 
the sadness of the singer makes the sweetness of the strain, and her 
genius asserted itself beyond the gainsaying of her fellow mortals. 

Association makes some sounds music to us which are without 
rhythm. The cry of alittle child, which we so impatiently hush, has 
been enjoyed by an audience with the greatest delight. In Cali- 
fornia, years ago, where there were but few women and children, 
the miners had gathered to hear a concert, when during an inter- 
lude a baby’s voice was heard, when the stoutest, tallest man of 
the crowd arose, called upon the troup to cease and let the baby 
entertain them with his voice, for said he, “it is the greatest treat 
of the season.” Baby gladly gave them the benefit of more than 
one rousing squall, and the miners came around and almost smoth- 
ered him with demonstrations of joy. 

A great part of the worship of the Deity consists of music, vocal 
and instrumental. Revivals of religion are greatly aided by inspir- 
ing songs. 

“Come ye sinners, poor and needy, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore,"’ 
has brought many a convicted man to the altar; and 
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“ Before Jehovah’s awful throne 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy, 
Know that the Lord is God alone, 

He can create and he destroy,” 
is one of the grandest pieces of composition, both in poetry and 
music, that a people ever sung. 

** Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me tothy bosom fly, 
aes J While the waters near me roll, 

While the tempest still is high.” 
How often have our friends been ushered within the gates with 
this blessed hymn upon their lips, and 

“Oh! sing to me of heaven, 

When I am called to die.” 
Do you not hear that now? Have you not stood by some dying 
one whose brow was dampened by the cold sweat of death, whose 
heart had almost ceased to beat, when with trembling accents he 
said, “Oh! sing to me of heaven,” and while you sang his soul was 
wafted to heaven upon the strains you were singing ? The Psalms 
of David in metre, sung exclusively in some denominations, have 


inspired the noblest deeds of valor. When the Covenanters were 
hunted by persecution in the rough and rugged mountains of Scot- 
land, these brave religionists stood ready to die, if needs be, with 


loyal hearts, and strong voices sang till the landscape of Drumclog 
echoed the pealing chant of a thousand men and women resolve 
to perish that Scottish intellect might be free. Scarecely does any 
of them to-day, rich or poor, young or old, leave the shores of time 
without repeating, 
“The Lord’s my shepard, I'll not want, 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green he leadeth me 
he quivt waters by”’— 
And as with clasped hands he continues, his faith rises above all 
human frailty, and strong with hope he contines, 
“Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale 
Yet will I fear no ili, 
For thou art with me, and thy rod 
And staff they comfort still,” 

But even the act of worship miy be made ridiculous by the 
music. The negro race is notorious for this. Perhaps the hymn, I 
suppose they would call it, sung the oftenest during the war, was 
something like this: 


Massa Linkum sittin on de tree of life, 
Roll, Jordan, roll, 
General Fremont sittin on de tree of life, 
Roll, Jordan, roll. 
And go on they would sing of all their favorites, occasionally giving 
one of their own color the place of honor. Onceonachurch occasion, 
a@ brother introduced into the verse, “ Brudder Brown sittin on the 


tree of life,” when a spunky sister interrupted him by asking: “Does 
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you mean Brudder Peter Brown; caze if you means Fairfax Brown, 

calls for order.” A satisfactory explanation followed, when amid 
the suppressed giggles of the congregation, the conductor of the 
meeting asked some one to lead in prayer for Fairfax Brown, that 
he might return from the error of his backslidings. 

Many a lesson is taught by a singer of which he may be uncon- 
scious. ‘The opera of Faust, which draws its delighted audiences, 
who weep in sympathy at the sorrow and remorse of Margretta, the 
victim of deception and seduction, is an everyday occurrence, in 
which the young and innocent girl is deceived by the accomplished 
and cunning villain. Well for the audience who listen, if the music 
which speaks of sueh a oy sorrow and disgrace, tells the truth 
in such exquisite tones thut the young and beauteous who hang 
upon the notes, may be warned of the fearful fate that awaits those 
even in fhis life, who sell for money or affection the priceless jewel 
of their chastity. Is there an artist that can paint the picture dark 
ye ade Is - language a writer may use that will tell suffi- 
ciently of the remorse and shame that comes to such? Is therea 
singer whose song will so charm your ear that the voice of unhal- 
lowed passion may never reach it? listen to his notes forever. Oh! 
ye young people, by the torn and draggled garments of her whom 
no man of truth may recognize, by the immortal requiem that 
Hood sang over the London outcast— 

“Oh! it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full, 
Yet home had she none.” 
By all a woman’s truth and honor, resist the first, the very first temp- 
tation to do aught that is wrong. 

Many songs which thoroughly impress us, are waifs upon the sea 

of music. We know but little of the authoress of the mission song: 


“ If you cannot on the ocean 
ail among the swiftest crew, 

If where fire and smoke are thickest 
There’s no work for you to do, 

You can go among the sailors 
Anchored yet within the bay, 

You can lend a hand to help them 
As they launch their boats away.” 


Who can listen to this song, much less join in it, without feeling 
every — of his brain, every emotion of his heart, every muscle 
of his body, prompting him to do deeds of love and kindness to a} 
humanity. 

How much of our properity of state do we owe to our music. 
National calamities are chronicled in song; national sorrows are 
eloquently expressed in the airs a people sing. The Marseillaise 
would appeal to a Frenchman if sung in the heat of tho torrid zone, 
or amid the snows of the Alpine peaks. 

“Ye sona of France, awake to glory ! 
Hark! hark ! what myriads vid you rise ! 


6 ah Geto a ae ok CO le. 
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Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries.” 

Long ago, when the French troops were stationed on the frontiers 
of Switzerland, the singing of this song was forbidden by militar 

edict, for the soldiers suddenly grew homesick, wept, sighed, and 
started for home, when the dead silence was broken by the music 
of thisgrand hymn. What American could hear the “Star Spangled 
Banner” without rejoicing in his nationality? No anecdote of 
Daniel Webster has ever m Hoel me so much as the one connected 
with this song. When Jenny Lind, the Queen of Song, visited Wash- 
ington and sung before a crowded house, when she came to the chorus, 


“The Star Spangled Banner, long may it wave 
U’er the land of the free and the home of the brave,” 


Daniel Webster arose, lifted his hat, and joined her in the finish- 
ing notes. Some insinuate that the statesman was tipsy, but I don’t 
believe it, for had I been there and the possessor of a hat, I would 
have lifted it high and joined in the chorus too. A party of Amer- 
icans and their friends in England, had gathered upon a Fourth of 
July occasion to do honor to their flag, when a band began playing 
the air of “Yankee Doodle,” and an Englishman, thinking to slur 
an American said, “That’s the tune the old cow diedon.” “Oh! 
no,” said the American, “that’s the tune the English Bull died 
on;” and we might add, the animal was plucky and died well, and 
“Yankee Doodle” was the tune that killed him. But in later 
days, “ Yankee Doodle” has been baptized with the precious blood 
of her own citizens, and could a note of it have penetrated the gloom 
which surrounded the dead emperor as he lay in state at Chisel- 
hurst, it would have scattered the worshippers of a defunct aristoc- 
racy who had assembled to do homage to hereditary honors. The 
bare future of the Republic, as pictured in our songs, in contrast 
with monarchial governments and economy, so enthused Thomas 
Jefferson that he exclaimed: “Great God! How little do my coun- 
trymen know what precious blessings they are in possession of, and 
which no other people enjoy. As I said at the beginning, How 


much do we owe of this prosperity and freedom to our music. Even 
the homely strains of 


“ John Brown’s sou! is marching on, 
Glory, glory hallelujah !” 


innocent and homely though it may be, was the sound that found 
an echo in the heart of the black man, its wild, wierd music in 
the lonely cabin amid the a of Virginia, penetrated the palace 
homes of the high bred dames of the South, who sang in reply “The 
Bonnie Blue Flag,” caused the shedding of the best blood of the 
states north and south. If there is a soldier here who was with 
Sherman in his march down to the sea, when weary, hungry, bare- 
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footed, he plodded his way across the continent, can he hear the 
words, 
“Our camp fires shone bright on the mountains 
That frowned on the river below, 
While we stood by our guns ia the morniug 
And eagerly watched for the foe, 
When a rider came out of the darkness 
That hung over river and tree, 
And shouted, boys, up and be ready, 
For Sherman will march to the sea, 
Then cheer upon cheer for bold Sherman 
Went up from each valley and glen, 
And the bugles re-echoed the music 
That came from the lips of the men ; 
For we knew that the stars on our banner 
More bright in their splendor would be, 
When Sherman marched down to the sea. 


Again in army blue, musket in hand, you stand unflinching, ready 
for duty. Oh! let us commemorate the deeds of our brave men in 
song; Tet them be sung at our firesides, in our social gatherings, 

But I am saying so much of vocal music that I fear I shall have 
but little space left to speak of the composers. I might tell you of 
Handel, whose Messiah, though now listened to by delighted thou- 
sands, at first had but few who appreciated it; who during the 
closing years of his life was blind, so d/ind that he had to be led to 
the organ, and led forward to receive the applause of the audience. 
Bethoven’s symphonies, overtures, and quintets, full of profound 
conceptions, mysterious revelations, and highest harmonies, are 
known the world over; yet but few know that in addition to his af- 
fliction of deafness, he suffered keenly lest when old age should come 
he should want for the necessities of life. I might tell you of 
Mozart, young Mozart, who visited the great Cathedral of Rome, 
and with his gifted ear stole and reproduced their music which was 
forbidden by church oracle. I could say many pleasant things 
of Jenny Lind, Carlotti Patti, Clara Louisa Kellogg, the American 
prima donna, of whom we are justly proud, and recently all friends 
of little children and lovers of music mourn because of the death 
of the baby musician of Boston. Weary one night of entertainin 
the public, he complained of feeling tired, when his parents decided 
he should remain at home. His father laid him down, when he ap- 
peared to be sleeping, when he bent over him and heard the one 
expression “Merciful God, can you make room in heaven for a 
little boy like me.” The Tribune styles his death “the murder of 
the innocent.” Only six years of age, but had given such startling 
evidence of genius. 

If we could look in the hearts of the majority of singers, we 
should find them scarred by many sorrows. It is throu f many 
difficulties they have come up, pressed by poverty, cramped by their 
surroundings, and bound by the conventionalities of the age in 
which they have lived; often the children of the sons and daugh- 
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ters of toil; children of the strolling players of Europe, inheriting 
genius, artists by nature, but forced to a life of drudgery and op- 
pression. Hayden, one of the greatest composers that ever lived, was 
the son of a poor wheelwright, and went once to the presence of a 
duke with his father, and finding his way to the organ, played so 
sublimely that the duke noticed and spoke with his father concern- 
ing it. Although he was encouraged by a few, yet in the pursuit 
of his studies he was brought to the verge of starvation. But his 
prospects finally brightened, enough, at least, for him to contemplate: 
matrimony, and mistaking the gratitude which he felt toward a 
young lady who had befriended him, for the warmer sentiment of 
ove, married her. She proved to be but an ordinary woman, who 
failed to appreciate her husband’s great talent. Hayden himeelf, in 
the bitterness of his disappointment, is said to have remarked: 
“What is it to her whether her husband is a cobbler or an artist ; 
She can spend my money; ¢hat is enough for her.” We are re- 
minded of George Eliot’s last work, who told his wife that she had 
been a basil plant to him, and when she inquired what such a plant 
was, replied, A plant that thrives on a murdered man’s brains. 

I did not bring this subject before you simply with the object of 
entertaining you, but to call your attention to the importance of the 
cultivation of the esthetic art of music. Our homes are better, 
brighter, and happier for its influence. Our schools grow in refine- 
ment and appreciation by the critical culture of the voice. But we 
want pure, earnest songs, which will make the boys and girls better 
men and women for having sung them. A vulgar, low song, makes 
of a boy a rough, of a girl, an immodest, brazen women. We have 
but to look at the action of a school board in this state, who have for- 
bidden the singing of Sunday School music in their schools, to ask 
ourselves if we have regarded our instruction in music as important 
as it seems to be. I am not here to-night to criticise the action of 
this board, but in my judgment, the schodl room is not the place 
for the irreverent use of sacred music. If this was the cause of 
their action, I say: All right. But if the enemies of Christianity 
have combined to cast Sabbath School music from our schools 
because of its moral influence, the sooner it is done the better, to 
show all Christians where they are standing, and teach them that 
they must depend for success upon something more than the mere 
formal reading of the scriptures, or the empty singing of a Sabbath 
School song—for it amouuts to but little else than a form. 


_ Then if such an influence belongs to music that nothing may 
supplant it; when we realize that it is a part of the web a woof 
of our existence; song—the first sound that attracts us; song—the 
sound that falls last on our ears; song—the sound which shall greet 
8 first eternity; if its influence is so to be feared and dreaded that 
i army may be swayed at its command, that the mysterious wor- 
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ship of the Creator is conducted by it, that our whole life may be 
shaped by the singing of a song; if ali this be so, should we not 
look — well to our musie? Let our songs in school and 
social life be pure and elevating in their character, and at home add. 
another element—that of a lofty Christian sentiment, so that our 
voices may be already attuned when at last with assembled multi- 
tudes, then, as now, we shall join in singing the grand doxology of 
the universe: 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 

Praise him, all creatures here below, 


Praise him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


v THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
BY PROF. 8. R, THOMPSON, 


Your committee’s invitation to present this subject for considera- 
tion was accepted with the full intention of writing it up with 
such care as it importance demands. Unforeseen contingencies 
having rendered this impossible, { am compelled to take the much 
less satisfactory mode of extemporaneous presentation. 

Stimulated by the national land grant, our state has begun to 
make provision for the industrial education of young men, but thus 
far none for young women. Yet it would be difficult to show why 
one is entitled to it, or would be benefited by it, more than the 
other. 

The term “industrial education” is much used in these days, but 
not always in the same sense. In what I may have to say to-day, I 
shall use this term to signify that general cultivation and develop- 
ment of the faculties of the mind and body, which will best fit for 
the prosecution of industrial pursuits. The term “industrial” is 
here used in contrast with “professional” employments. In the 
former we use the hands more than the head; in the latter, the 
head more than the hands. For example, if you hire a telegraph 
operator, or a wood engraver, or a type-setter, you pay him for per- 
forming manual labor; but when you fee a lawyer, you pay for the 
products of study and thinking. In the one case you pay for skill 
exercised with judgment; in the other, judgment applied with skill. 
It is true that the telegraph operator must use a certain amount of 
mental accuracy, and that the lawyer must use bodily exertion in 
various ways in order to bring the results of his thinking to bear 
upon the court and jury; yet it is still true that the predominating 
activity in the one case is bodily, and in the other mental. 

But itfis not my fw 9 to discuss the philosophy or desirable- 
ness of industrial education, so much as to suggest possible means 
of bringing it within the reach ef those by whom it is needed. In 
doing this 1 must take certain things for granted, not because they 
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may not be easily supported by argument, but because there is not 
time for such argument here: 

1. I assume as true—what indeed few will deny—that the educa- 
tion which best fits for one pursuit is not necessarily the best for 
all; that the young people who have their way to make in the 
world should to some extent adapt their studies to their future 
employment. 

2. Most women work to obtain a livelihood for themselves or for 
those dependent upon them, and all are liable to be called upon to 
do so. Even those whose present wealth makes work unnecessary, 
may, by the reverses of a day, be thrown upon their own resources 

3. Intelligence helps to secure a livelihood. In the struggle for 
life, other things being equal, an educated, intelligent woman, will 
make a living more certainly and easily than an uneducated one. 
Of course the education here spoken of is that kind which quickens 
the intelligence, solidifies the mind, and give dignity of character; 
not that miss-called education furnished at the ultra stylish board- 
ing ‘schools, where the very reverse of all these mental qualities is 
sedulously cultivated. 

Now I would not assert that gaining a livelihood is to be the 
only, much less the highest, aim in life. The ways and means of 
procuring bread and butter may not be a very dignified subject of 
thought, though sometimes the loftiest minds are compelled to de- 
scend to such commonplace considerations. When helpless, hun- 
gry children, with tears beg even this plebeian article of diet from a 
mother who has none to give, and who knows not how to earn it, 
the recollection that she spent four years at a fashionable boarding 
school where she learned nothing useful, is not particularly con- 
soling. That industrial skill which would enable her to support her- 
self and her little ones decently, would be indeed a godsend to her. 

You will observe that while industrial education looks primarily 
towards the means of obtaining a livelhood, yet its possession is in 
no way incompatible with the highest culture. Some of the most 
cultivated men in history were noble workers. 

Not all men or all women have minds fitted to receive, or the 
means of procuring, high literary or scientific culture. For those 
who have the talent and the means for the highest culture, let us 
have a hearty godspeed: bul let us not keep our eyes on these birds 
of lofty flight and neglect these humbler ones whom nature has 
fitted for a humbler sphere. Many a poor girl, by the hot house 
stimulus of the fashionable style of education, has been induced 
foolishly to try flights wholly beyond her powers, until, Icarus-like, 
she has found herself floundering in the depths. 

But I proceed to mention some of the points which should char- 
acterize these sehools: 


1, It is obvious that these schools will not be patronized to any 
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great ext :nt by the wealthy. Those who feel no present necessit 
for work will rarely care to fit themselves for it. Industrial schools 
must be for pupils of moderate means, and accordingly should be 
managed as economically as possible. Vast and costly structures— 
buildings put up to ornament the town in which they are located— 
would be entirely out of place. Everything should be managed to 
cheapen the education in a pecuniary point of view, as far as can 
be done without impairing its quality. 

2. Pupils in such a school should learn to respect work and work- 
ing people. In too many schools thers is fostered a spirit which 
leads the pupil to look upon work as undignified, or even degrad- 
ing. Such aspirit in an industrial school would be ruinous. ‘There 
ought to be no one about such a school either afraid or ashamed to 
work. 

3. It ought to be a mixed school; that is, for young men and 
young women also. This is nature’s way. A sufficient experience 
has shown that not only is it free from danger, but that it is pdsi- 
tively advantageous to both parties. In a school of this kind the 
presence of both sexes is particularly desirable, since it gives a 
better chance to apportion the work to the capacity of individ- 
uals, and also gives a greater 1ange of employments. 

Lastly, as to the kind and manner of instruction to be furnished. 
While the leading aim of such a school is to train its pupils to the 
successful pursuit of some industrial employment, it must not be 
forgotten that poe are responsible beings, that they are to form a 
part of society, and on these grounds that the most worthy type of 
true womanhood is to be cultivated. But as these things are not 
peculiar to this kind of school, I d» not dwell upon them here, but 
recur to the industrial feature. 

Ability to work well in any industrial pursuit may developed in 
two ways: 1. By providing intellectual fitness—mental ability to 
comprehend the circumstances and conditions of successful work. 
This intellectual fitness comes partly from the cultivation of the 
perceptive and observing powers, and partly.from the knowledge of 
nature and its laws derived from the study of the sciences. A mind 
cultivated by a liberal course of exercises energetically pursued, is 
more ready to take advantage of improved processes of production, 
as well as to treasure up and utilize such chance suggestions as 
offer themselves. 

2. The second thing to be done is to train the pupil to skill and 
manual dexterity in some useful art or trade. But skill and dex- 
terity come from practice under the direction of one already skilled. 
This will require the means of practice to be furnished, and also 
skilled instructors. All the labor performed by the students should, 
as far as possible, be a means of acquiring skill, and also of earning 
something to diminish the student’s necessary expenses. 
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Time will not allow an exhaustive account of all the kinds of 
work which may be done in such a school, but some of them may 
be mentioned. All the household labor connected with the school 
should be performed by the students in turn and under instruction, 
till every female pupil is an adept in all kinds of household labor. 
To do this would require a cooking range and complete outfit for 
every ten or twelve pupils. But training in household economy, 
though important both in the school and to the pupil afterwards, 
is only one of many things which may here be done with profit. 
All kinds of plain and ornamental sewing, type-setting, printing, 
book-binding, telegraphing, bookkeeping, drawing, bee-keeping, 
flower culture, greenhouse management, wood carving, wood-en- 
graving, photography, stenography, are some of them. If you say 
that these things cannot be taught in schools, I can only say that 
most of them have been and are now taught in various schools. It 
is not a new and untried experiment. At the Iowa Agricultural 
College the young lady students perform all the household labor 
except the cooking, and I was assured by the superintendent that 
they could do this if suitable cooking facilities were provided. At 
this school the young ladies are now paying something over half 
their necessary expenses by their labor. At the Illinois Industrial 
University, the work in their large greenhouse, and a large part of 
the lighter horticultural work out of doors is done by the young 
lady students. At the Kansas Agricultural College, young women 
are learning to sew, to photograph, to draw, to telegraph, to set 
type, to carve wood, and to engrave. After this, is there any need 
to speak of the School of Design for women in New York, of Mt. 
Holyoke, of Painesville, of Rockford, and of the wonderful success 
ot Mrs. Woodlock’s industrial school for girls in Ireland. 

I close by stating my firm conviction, based on a somewhat pro- 
tracted investigation, that it is entirely practicable to found an in- 
stitution of this class—or better, to unite it with the Agricultural 
College already started—in which young women can be enabled to 
procure a sound practical education, and a useful trade at, the same 
time, and this at an expense not one-half of that now incurred by 
attendance on an average school. In such a school too the proba- 
bilities of a pupil retaining her health, while getting her education, 
will be much greater than in a school where no labor is performed. 


THE DUTIES OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
BY SUP’T F. M. WILLIAMS, 


The duties of the county superintendent reach to the vital parts 
of our school system, and hence are important, and from their very 
nature they are and must be difficult. The very idea of superin- 
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tending, of giving shape to the educational work of our people, 
involves necessarily the idea of a full and clear understanding of 
that work, and where so great interests hang upon us, should we 
not constantly with anxious minds and hearts, inquire how can we 
make the work better? This inquiry is broad in its scope, takin 
in our whole school work, with all that affects it both directly an 
indirectly. It is a question much more easily asked than answered, 
but briefly we will address ourselves to a few of the many impor- 
tant points. 


One of the first, and one of the difficult things with which the 
superintendent has to do, is the making or changing of school dis 
tricts. This part of the work is especially important in two respects. 
It is important to secure just that arrangement which, all things 
considered, is best, and it is important that the people should feel 
that it is best. ‘To secure these two points is not always an easy 
task, and yet both must be secured to insure the best results, for if 
the arrangement is not the best there will of course be hindrances, 
and if it is the best, and yet from local prejudices or other causes 
any considerable number should be dissatisfied, there cannot be 
that hearty interest and co-operation which are ever necessary to 
the highest educational success, There are so many points where 
individual interests seem to conflict, and so many antagonistic ideas 
as to what is best, and from these it is so easy for bitterness and 
strife to arise, that an an amicable and satisfactory arrangement 
often seems almost impossible, and yet it may, I am persuaded, 
almost always be reached. Experience has strengthened my con- 
fidence in my fellow citizens in this: that with a full understand- 
ing of all the facts, and with due time for consideration and reflec- 
tion, they will generally do what is right between man and man. 
More than once has it become necessary to make or change dis 
tricts where there were, and had been through long years, bitter 
animosities and contentions. In these cases of difficulty, the bess 
results have been attained by calling the whole people together 
face to face for a full and free discussion of all the points of differ- 
ence, letting each propose his own plan of adjustment; and on more 
than one occasion, after hours of discussion sometimes strong in 
the extreme, have we had the great satisfaction of seeing some ad- 
justment reached acceptable to all, without one dissenting voice. 

n the mode of doing business with open doors, and with full and 
free discussion between the parties concerned, I place much reliance. 
It cuts off all low suspicion that unfair advantages are sought, and 
brings each to consider more fully the needs of others as compared. 
with his own. It leads to a better understanding and begets con- 
fidence between neighbors, and there must be confidence before 
there is full success in school work. The right and satisfactory 
arrangement of a district, and the full reconciliation of parties that 
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have long been at enmity, will abundantly repay great care and pa- 
tience on the part of the superintendent. 

This helps to prepare the way for another important part of the 
county superintendent’s work—that of securing greater ability in 
our school work. Our present rapid and continual change of 
teachers is one of the very weak points in our educational system. 
We should look forward to the time when our country districts 
generally will hire their teachers by the year. To reach this object 
two things should be kept steadily in view: the strengthening of 
the districts, and the securing, in the highest sense, of a worthy 
class of teachers. ‘These objects we cannot hope to attain at once, 
but they, with all their benefits, should be talked over among our 
people, should be held up as among the objects at which we aim. 

n forming districts we should ever try to secure to each, strength, 
both in funds and in enumeration, to maintain a good school, and 
one that at no distant day can cheerfully employ a teacher seven or 
nine months in the year. 

Meanwhile our good and worthy teachers should receive a suit- 
able encouragement. The present unsettled state of the teacher’s life, 
(I speak, of course, of the work in our common district schools), has, 
without doubt, a strong tendency to drive away from among us many 
of the noble minded. This is wrong. The remedy is in the hands 
of teachers and people jointly. The teachers should ever strive to 
rise higher in their attainments, and to labor with all diligence to 
benefit those under their charge, and thus deserving well, I have 
much confidence in the belief that they wiil, at least to some extent, 
receive a reward for their labors. I have confidence in the belief 
that most of our people would and do prefer a more settled condi- 
tion of our teachers’ work, and that as they are brought to more 
fully consider the subject, and as our districts become strengthened, 
end as our teachers, being better prepared, become more and more 
deserving, a very beneficial improvement in the permanency of our 
schooi work may be wrought. Every teacher should feel that ke fills 
a place in the great plan of educational improvement, and that if he 
fails, his failure will not only injure him and his school, but that it 
will hinder the progress of the cause that he should help to build 
up. In this, too, the county superintendent, by talking up the ben- 
efits and how to attain them, may and should render important ser- 
vice. Indeed, this directing our people to useful improvements, is 
among his important duties. As he comes fresh from our teachers’ 
meetings, such as this, he should disseminate among teachers and 
people the good —— treasured up, and thus become an impor- 
tant, medium through which the labors of our ablest educators may 
be made to permeate our whole population. 

Having said thus much on organization and matters’ pertainin 
generally to our school work, we come now to tho school itself. 
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Our worthy State Superintendent has very properly denominated 
the visitation of schools the great work of the county super- 
intendent. In the school is to be done, if done at all through 
our educational system, the work that leads to the development of 
mind. Here is the point to which centers all the aims of organiza- 
tion, all the aims of expenditures in building and furnishing school 
houses, and all the care and pains taken to build up our educa- 
tional fabric. If the school fails, all these are lost. If the school 
fails, there are losses yet greater than these in the undeveloped 
minds that suffer. If it fails, it is a failure for which nothing else 
can compensate. The object of the county superintendent's visit 
is to help the school. He comes in the spirit of friendship—friend- 
ship to teacher and pupils. He comes for their good—not to praise 
where there is not merit, nor to censure unless duty compels, but 
as a father among his children, and would have the teachers feel as 
one expressed himself in the strength of his emotion: “When the su- 
perintendent came into my school I felt as glad as if my father had 
come.” ‘This is the feeling that should be between superintendent, 
teacher, and pupils. Having entered the school, one of the first 
things is to see it just as it is, and to study what could be done to 
improve it. Usually a short time in quiet waiting while the usual 
work goes on, will be sufficient to give a fair idea of the general 


characteristics. I think it is range | best to make the suggestions 


for improvement, or at least most of them, in the presence of the 
school, and from time to time as the different subjects come up in 
their course. This I think secures better practical results by taking 
each subject in detail, and helps the teacher to introduce the im- 
provements by the weight of the recommendation, while at the 
same time there is a way of making the suggestions without detract- 
ing from the reputation of the teacher, yet this requires some care. 
Where it can justly be done, suggestions should be mentioned as 
forming a part or a further development of the teacher’s plans, or 
as helping to carry out some principle for which the teacher is la- 
boring. br suggestions may be made indirectly under the form of 
inquiries. These inquiries I consider really right, for the teacher 
certainly has better means of understanding his particular school 
than any one else. In all this there should be the utmost honesty— 
honesty of purpose to benefit the school. General remarks to 
the o Ae and usually a talk with the teacher at the close of the 
visit may be made beneficial, and occasionally some points may be 
reserved with advantage to this time. What the suggestions in any 
given case should be, will depend upon the school. There should 
ever be definite objects in view, high and noble. How best to 
reach’ them in each particular case must be determined by the best 
judgment of teacher and superintendent. 

I was much pleased sometime since with the thought of one of . 
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our aged teachers, a graduate of one of our best colleges, and a 
Christian gentleman of large experience in educational affairs. He 
said in substance that our schools should be elevated to a higher plane 
of life. That with correct habits of thought there should be also a 
correct sense of propriety in deportment. And what gave weight 
to these words was the fact that this was precisely what I found in 
his school. What I had seen as a boisterous, untrained school, I 
found in his hand one of the pleasantest and most efficient I have 
had the pleasure of visiting. It is this realization of the ideal, for 
which we should ever labor. 





PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


BY LOTTIE LATHAM. 


At what age should the study of Geography be commenced ? 
Oral geography ought to be commenced as soon as the child is able 
to read, for then its mind is strong enough to receive impressions. 

The impressions which the mind receives at this stage of the child’s 


progress, seem to be more permanent than those made in subsequent 
years. To evidence this one need only refer to his own early train- 
ing. This oral teaching should not extend beyond home or local 
geography, unless it should be in class drill, which I have found to 
be very interesting and beneficial, even to larger pupils. 

If teaching the natural divisions of land and water, I would take 
the little ones to a river, or some stream of water, or even to the 
school yard after a rain, and explain to them the different bodies 
of water and land, such as gulf, bay, cape, island, peninsula, ete. 
These things should be presented separately and reviewed repeat- 
edly, till each member of the class comprehended them thoroughly. 
Another plan is to pour a cup of water upon the floor; this will 
represent all the different bodies of land and water, both great and 
small. 

Primary geography should be taught principally from outline 
maps instead of books, which, however, may be used to good advan- 
tage after the pupils have made some advancement. They should 
all be of the same kind. If the school is not furnished with out- 
line maps, or maps of any kind, the teacher should draw such maps 
on the board as he needs, which, if well executed, will be a good 
inducement to his pupils to draw. 
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The student should study the map thoronghly before he attempts 
to draw it. The shape of the earth may be easily illustrated by a 
globe, an orange, oran apple. Placing a map of the hemispheres over 
# globe is a good way to make children understand the shape of the 
curth and the positions that the different countries occupy. Pri- 
mary pupils should be reviewed once a week, and oftener, if the 
teacher has time-—ZJndiana School Journal. 





LaN@uace Nores.—The word saline when used as an adjective 
should be pronounced sa-line or sa-line, but as a geographical name 
custom has made it Sa-/een, and the dictionaries so give it in their 
lists of geographical names. 

So, also, Beatrice, as a lady’s name is Be-a-trice, but as a geo- 
graphical name, custom has irrevocably fixed it Be-at-rice. True, 
the dictionaries do not give it at all as a geographical name, but as 
there is but one place of that name in the United States, and the 
inhabitants of that enterprising city universally pronounce it with 
the accent on the second syllable, the usage is sufficiently estab- 
lished to constitute authority. 

Khedive, the title of the ruling sovereign of Egypt, is not given 
either in Webster’s or Worcester’s Dictionaries, or the New Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia. 

A very commonly mispronounced word is mag-a-zine, which 
should have the accent on the last syllable. 

Miss Sepe@wick has asserted that “the more intelligen’ a woman 
becomes, other things being equal, the more judiciously she will 
manage her domestic concerns.” And we add that the more know]l- 
edge a woman possesses of the great principles of morals, philosophy, 
and human happiness, the more importance she will attach to her 
station and to the name of a “good housekeeper.” It is only those 
who have been superficially educated, or instructed only in showy 
accomplishments, who despise the ordinary duties of life as beneath 
their notice. Such persons have not sufficient clearness of reason 
to see that “domestic economy” includes everything which is cal- 
culated to make a people love home and be happy there.—£z. 

THE measure of our duty is our ability; the measure of our re- 
ward is our felicity. 





EDITORIAL. 





THe NorMAL ScnHoot.—The last meeting of the Board was a 
very important one, several measures being adopted which will ma- 
terially affect the condition and progress of the School—it is hoped 
for the better. First, a new course of study was adopted, consist- 
ing of five years’ work instead of seven. This may seem to some 
like going backward, but we believe it will result in the increased 
prosperity and usefulness of the School. The state needs a school 
that is accessible to the teachers who will teach and are teaching 
the schools. It is a good thing to hold the standard high, but 
there is such a thing as holding it out of reach, and the conviction 
has forced itself upon the Board that the course as now arranged, does 
not meet the wants of the state. The majority of the teachers who 
attend the School remain but a few terms; they have not the means 
to remain but a short time; they must leave and begin their work, 
whether well or ill-prepared, and they desire to make the most of 
the little time at their command. The School should be so consti- 
tuted as to do its best work for these, who are the actual teachers 
of the state, but the fact is that a majority of such students are in 
the Preparatory Department. They cannot even enter the depart- 
ment which is intended to afford teachers a training for their work. 
They spend their time in acquiring some additional knowledge of 
certain branches, and go away. Are the teachers of Nebraska then 
so defficient in education? No. A careful examination of the sub- 
ject has shown that our requirements for graduation were higher 
than those of the great majority of the normal schools of the 
United States. The revised course is as high as those of some of the 
best normal schools in the country, and higher than many. It will 
be seen, then, that the change was a very proper one, and one that 
will be of great advantage to those who are seeking preparation for 
the actual work of teaching. The first two years will now consti- 
tute an Elementary Course, upon completion of which pupils 
will be entitled to a certificate to that effect. Those who complete 
the full course will receive the degree of Normal Graduate, as here- 
tofore. The distinction of Normal and Preparatory Departments 
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is abolished, and special attention will be paid to methods of teach- 
ing, in all the classes. 

Another important step was the election of the new Principal. 
Dr. Freeman being in feeble health, tendered his resignation, and 
the Board elected Prof. 8. R. Thompson, of the Agricultural College, 
to that position. Although it will be a detriment to the Univer- 
sity to lose his services from the department over which he has so 
efficiently presided, any one who has ever seen Prof. Thompson at 
work in an institute, must acknowledge that the work for which he 
is best fitted is the instruction of teachers. As an institute in- 
structor he has few if any equals in the state. It is not now known 
whether he will accept. If he does, we shall regard it as a very 
auspicious event for the Normal School. 


State Sup’r SEARING, of Wisconsin, opposes compulsory educa- 
tional laws such as at present exist in some states. He thinks the 
true way to reach the difficulty would be, first, to make onr schools 
as efficient and attractive as possible, that children may be drawn 
to them by their own inclination. Second, a more efficient and 
thorough supervision—one that not only secures good teachers and 
good methods, but also extends its influence to the home of the 
pupil, “not offensive, but still effective for good, even as the influ- 
ence of a good and wise pastor over the families of his parishioners.” 
Third, the schools should be perfeetly costless—free books, free in- 
struction, and if need be free clothing and free time to those chil- 
dren of the poor, the products of whose labor are necessary to their 
parents. After these conditions have been met he thinks the small 
portion of children yemaining to whom compulsion will be neces- 
sary, will be found mostly in the cities, among the dissolute and 
vicious, and special truant laws should apply to such persons and 
places. He suggests the organization of voluntary associations for 
for the prevention of ignorance, and the future limitation of the 
suffrage by some educational qualification. 

THis time it is the Omaha Republican that comes to the front 
with its little hatchet, proposing to lay low the University tree. 
“Close it up for a series of years,” is its theme, and when the Chan- 
cellor suggests that this would forfeit the national endowment, it 
tries to show that this would not be the case—that to open a school 
is all that Congress required, and not to maintain one. But th 
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Chancellor is too strong for his opponent on this point, and so the 
matter rests. Loose indeed, would be the legislation which would 
give away 90,000 acres of the public lands for the mere act of open- 
ing a college which might be closed again the next week. 

These periodical attacks upon the University, occur with a regu- 
larity that is becoming monotonous. Unless something new can 
be thought of, let us have a respite, until the hot weather is over 
at least. 


Tue last annual report of State Sup’t McKenzie contains, besides 
the usual discussions of educational topics (extracts from which 
have already appeared in the TEacHER), reports of the different 
state institutions, of the principal graded schools, and of the several 
counties, list of recommended text books, cuts of the Lincoln and 
Seward school houses, &c. It is a good document for teachers to 
preserve. Copies can probably be procured through the county 
superintendents. 


THE June apportionment of school money will be found in the 


Official Department. It will be seen that more than $13,500 have 
already been absorbed for the support of state institutions, salaries 
of state officers, &c., under the act passed at the last session of the 
Legislature. The rate per scholar at the last apportionment was 
$2.53; now it is but 72 cents. The number of children has in- 
creased during this time (six months) nearly 7,000. 


WE give in this number several Association papers which were 
left over from last month. These are all that have been furnished 
us, except one—that of Miss Beli, which should have followed Prof. 
‘Thompson’s, but was not received until the form containing the 
latter was printed. It will be given in the July number. 


Ranp, Avery, & Co., Boston, have issued “a Bunker Hill Cen- 
tennial” 8-page paper, printed on brown paper, and illustrated with 
numerous quaint engravings of the olden time. It contains a full 
description of the battle, with fac-similies of old documents, &. 


THE changes made in the course of study, and other causes, have 
caused the delay in issuing the catalogue of the Normal School. It 
will be sent out as soon as possible after the June meeting of the 
Board. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL MONEY 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
OFFIce or State Sup’r Pus. Lysr. 
To Hon. J. B. Weston, State Auditor : 


As appears from the certificate of the Hon. J. C. McBride, State 
Treasurer, made on the 17th day of May, 1875, there is now in his 
hands and subject to apportionment, school moneys which were 
derived as follows: 


Interest on Bonds, $ 569.00 
Private Securities, 745.00 
“ as Principal, School Lands, 18,788.10 
Rents of School Lands, 9,022.63 
Two Miil Tax, 33,997.27 
Interest on Certificate of Dep. 7,941.88 
Fractional Remainder, 3. 
Total, $71,067.53 
Deduct expenses of Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Normal School, 
Land Commissioner, &c., 13,542.40 
57,525.13 
Deduct per Error in Report from Pawnee County, 1874, 40,00 
Amount to Apportion, $57,485.13 


In compliance with the provision of section 73 of the school law, 


I have apportioned the same to the several counties, as follows: 
Whole Number of Gitte, 79,634 


Amonnt -) oe oned, $57,479.81 

Fractional Remainder, 5.32 

Rate per Scholar, 7218 
COUNTIES. SCHOLARS. DUE. COUNTIES. SCHOLARS, DUE, 
Antelope, 455 $§ 32842 Dodge, 2,399 $1,731.60 
Adams, 1,158 835.84 Douglas, 5,644 4,073.84 
Buffalo 901 650.34 Fillmore, 1,612 1,163.54 
Boone, 332 239.64 Franklin, 588 424.42 
Burt, 1,551 1,119.51 Furnas, 480 346.46 
Butler, 1,610 1,162.10 Gage, 2,101 1,516.50 
4,009 2,593.70 Gosper, 38 27.43 
Cheyenne, 76 54.86 Greeley, 53 38.25 
Cedar, 807 582.49 Hall 1,471 1,061.77 
Clay, 1,399 1,009.80 Hamilton, 1,280 923.90 
Colfax, 1,272 918,13 Harlan, 649 468.45 
Cuming, 1,431 1,032.90 Hitchcock, q 5.05 
Dawson, 445 321.20 Howard, 487 351.52 
Dakota, 1,195 862.55 Jefferson, 1,401 1,011.24 
Dixon, 1,170 $44.50 Jobnson, 1,931 1,393.80 
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COUNTIES. SCHOLARS, DUE, COUNTIES. SCHOLARS. DUE. 
Keith, 15 $ 10.83 Red Willow, 191 $ 137.86 
Kearney, 133 96.00 Richardson, 4,738 8,434.82 
Knox, 273 197,05 Saline, 3,019 2,179.11 
Lancaster, 4,204 3,034.45 Sherman, 166 119. 
Lincoln, no report, Sarpy, 1,286 928.23 
Madison, 1,107 799.03 Saunders, 3,400 2,454.12 
Merrick, 1,120 808.42 Seward, 2,548 1,839.15 
Nemaha, 3,342 2,412.25 Stanton, 448 323 .37 
Nuckolls, 396 285,83 Thayer, 767 553.62 
Otoe, 4,737 3,419.17 Valley 149 107.55 
Pawnee,* 1,961 1,455.45 Washington, 2,187 1,578,58 
Phelps, 32 23.10 Wayne, 84 60.63 
Pierce, 201 145.08 Webster, 843 608.48 
Platte, 1,496 1,079.81 York, 1,795 1,295.63 
Polk, 1,024 739.12 

Total, 79,634 $57,519.81 

Done at Lincoln, this 18th of June, 1875. 

*Add $40 for error in 1874. 





THE NEW CONSTITUTION ON EDUCATION. 


The following is the article on Education in the new Constitu- 
tion, as finally adopted by the Convention: 


SEcTION 1. The Governor, Secretary of State, Treasurer, At- 
torney-General, and Commissioner of Public Lands and Buildings, 
shall, under the direction of the legislature, constitute a board of 
commissioners for the sale, leasing and general manangement of 
all lands and funds set apart for educational purposes, and for the 
a of school funds in such manner as may be prescribed 

y law. 


SEcTION 2. All lands, money, or other property granted, or be- 
queathed, or in any manner conveyed to this state for educational 
purposes, shall be used and expended in accordance with the terms 
of such grant, bequest, or conveyance. 

Sc. 3. The following are hereby declared to be perpetual funds 
for common school purposes, of which the annual interest or income 
only can be appropriated, to-wit: 

irst, Such per centum as has been, or may hereafter be, granted 
by Congress on the sale of lands in this state. 

Second, All moneys arising from the sale or leasing of sections 
number sixteen and thirty-six in each township in this state, and 
the lands selected, or that may be sclectel, in lieu thereof. 

Third, The proceeds of all lands that have been, or may here- 
after be, granted to this state, where by the terms and conditions of 
such grant, the same are not to be otherwise appropriated. 

Fourth, The net proceeds of lands and other property and effects 
maythat come to the state, by escheat or forfeiture, or from un- 
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claimed dividends, or distributive shares of the estates of deceased 
persons. 

Fifth, All moneys, stocks, bonds, lands, and other property, now 
belonging to the common school fund. 

Sec. 4. All other grants, gifts, and devises, that have been, or 
may hereafter be, made to this state, and not otherwise appropriated 
by the terms of the grant, gift, or devise, the interest arising from 
all the funds mentioned in the preceding section, together with all 
the rents of the unsold school lands, and such other means as the 
legislature may provide, shall be exclusively applied to the support 
and maintenance of common schools in each school district in the 
state. 

Sec. 5. All fines, penalties, and license moneys arising under the 
general laws of the state, shall belong and be paid over to the coun- 
ties respectively, where the same may be levied or imposed, and all 
fines, a and license moneys arising under the rules, by-laws, 
or ordinance of cities, villages, towns, precincts, or other munici- 
pal sub-division less than a county, shall belong and be paid over 
to the same respectively. All such fines, penalties, and license 
moneys shall be appropriated exelusively to the use and support of 
common schools in the respective sub-divisions where the same 
may accrue. 

Src. 6. The legislature shall provide for the free instruction in 
the common schools of this state of all persons between the ages of 
five and twenty-one years. 

Src. 7. Provision shall be made by general law for an equitable 
distribution of the income of the fund set apart for the support of 
common schools, among the several school districis of the state, 
and no appropriation shall be made from said fund to any district 
for the year in which school is not maintained at least three months. 

Sec. 8. No university, agricultural college, common school, or 
other lands which are now held or may hereafter be acquired by 
the state for educational purposes, shall be sold for less than seven 
dollars per acre, nor less than its appraised value. 


Src. 9. All funds belonging to the state for educational purposes, 
the interest and income whereof only are to be used, shall be deemed 
trust funds held by the state, and the state chall supply all losses 
thereof, that may in any manner accrue, so that the same shall re- 
main forever inviolate and undiminished, to be invested in United 
States securities, state and county bonds; and such funds, with the 
jnterest and income thereof, are hereby solemnly pledged for the 
purposes for which they are granted and set apart, and shall not be 
transferred to any other fund for other uses. 


Sec. 10. The general government of the University of Nebraska, 
shall, under the direction of the legis’sture, be vested in a board of 
six regents to be styled the Board of Itegents of the University of 
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the State of Nebraska, who shall be elected by the electors of the 
state at large, and their term of office, except those chosen at the 
first election, as hereinafter provided, shall be six years. Their du- 
ties and powers shall be prescribed by law; and they shall receive 
no compensation, but may be reimbursed their actual expenses in- 
curred in the discharge of their duties. 

Sec. 11. No sectarian instruction shall be allowed in any school 
or institution supported in whole or in part by the public funds set 
apart for educational purposes; nor shall the state accept any grant, 
conveyance, or bequest of money, lands, or other property to be 
used for sectarian purposes. 

Sxc. 12. The legislature may provide by law for the establish- 
ment of a school or schools for the safe keeping, education, employ- 
ment, and reformation of all children under the age ot sixteen years, 
who for want of proper parental care, or other cause, are growing 
up in mendivancy er crime. 





MISCELLANY. 





NORMAL NOTES. 


The May number of the TEacwER comes to tis filled with educa- 
tional intelligence. We always experience a thrill of pleasure when 
that journal makes its appearance. The TEACHER is doing a good 
work for education in Nebraska. 

The current school year will close June 23d. There will be a 
vacation of ten weeks, the fall term commencing September 2. We 
bespeak a full attendance for the ensuing school year. 

Dr. Freeman has concluded to retire from the work of teaching, 
on account of ill health. He will therefore sever his connection 
with this institution at the close of the present term. He has been 
with us but a short time, yet by his gentlemanly bearing, and Chris- 
tian character, he has won the esteem of all connected with the 
institution. 

Prof: Nicholson has been busy for several days collecting mate- 
rials for the new catalogue, which will be issued in a few weeks by 
the Board of Education. Persons desiring information regarding 
the Normal School can secure a copy by making application to the 
Principal, or to Prof, H. H. Nicholson. 


i 
% 
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. An intense interest has prevailed in the school this term in the 
game of base ball. Two clubs have been organized by the devotees of 
this great national game. They play regularly. The game bids 
fair to become as popular with us as boating is with many Eastern 
institutions. 

The present year has been in many respects the most prosperous 
the Normal School has ever witnessed. During the year, 81 Normal, 
and 201 Preparatory students have been enrolled. Last year there 
were 80 students in the former, and 144 in the latter department, 
which shows a gain over last year’s enrollment of 58. Five states 
have been represented. They are Nebraska, Missouri, lowa, Kan- 
sas, and Illinois. Students have been in attendance from the fol- 
lowing named counties of our own state: Cass, Douglas, Dodge, 
Gage, Johnson, Jefferson, Lancaster, Nemaha, Otoe, Pawnee, Rich- 
ardson, Saunders, Seward, Sarpy, Saline, Washington. 

Prof. Wilson’s connection with the school will cease at the close 
of the present term. He has been teacher of the Natural Sciences 
for two years. A portion of this year he acted as Principal. It is 
a sufficient comment on his work to say that he is universally loved 
by the students, who hail his loss with the deepest regret. 

The following is the programme of Commencement exercises : 


Friday, June 18, 74¢ P. M.—Public Exercises of the Philomathean Society. 
Saturday “* 19, 73¢ Pp. M—Public Exercises of the A Grade Preparatory, 
Sunday, “ 20,4 »P.m.—Sermon by the Principal. 

Monday and Tuesday, June 21-2—Class Examinations. 

Monday, 744 P. M,—Address by Prof. J. K. Hosmer, University of Missouri. 
Tuesday,8 P.m.—Prayer Meeting. 

Wed nesday, June 23, 10 a. m.—Graduation Exercises. 

Wednesday, 4 Pp. m.—Social Rennion. 


All friends of the school, and especially all old students, are “cor- 
dially invited to be present. H. U. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE. 


BewnJ. G. Rice, late Principal of the Grand Island public school, 
died at that place, May 22d. The deceased was a graduate of Mich- 
igan University. The public schools of the city were closed on 
the day of the funeral. 
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Manison school opened Monday, May 17th, with 49 scholars in 
attendance. 


Way do school teachers almost invariably write such miserably 
poor letters? Is it carelessness, or what? The writing is good 
enough, perhaps, but the wording, grammar, and punctuation are 
worse than a Legislator’s—Kearney Times. 


A NEw building is now in process of erection at the Otoe Indian 
Agency for the use of the industrial school of that Reservation. 
‘he Agent, Maj. Greist, reports encouragingly concerning the prog- 
ress made by the youth in their studies, and their willingness to 
receive instruction. 


Tre new catalogue of the State University shows the following 
enrollment for the year just closing: College of Literature, Science, 
and Arts, 48; College of Agriculture, 15; Latin School, 69; Total, 
182. This a considerable gain over last year, notwithstanding the 
hard times. There are no seniors to graduate this year, but there is 
a class of five juniors, with lower classes still larger. Commencement 
takes place June 23d. The address will be delivered Tuesday even- 
ing, by A.S. Welch, President of the Iowa Agricultural College, 
The usual society exhibitions and other exercises will occur during 
Commencement week. 


Tue Normal School Board held a special meeting at Lincoln, 
May 25th. The most important action taken was the adoption of 
a new course of study. The full course required for graduation 
will hereafter be five years in extent, the first two years of which 
will constitute an elementary course, upon completing which, stu- 
dents may receive a certificate to that effect. Dr. Freeman resigned 
as Principal, on account of failing health, and the following faculty 
was elected for the ensuing year: Principal, 8. R. Thompson; Math- 
ematics, H. H. Nicholson; Languages, A. Nichols; Sciences, Miss 
M.H. Burt; Preceptress, Miss E.C. Morgan ; Principal Elementary 
Dep’t, Miss L. Bell; Music and Gymnastics, Miss Kate Dickerman. 
The next regular meeting will be held June 24th. The closing 
exercises will take place June 22d and 23d. 


Pawnee Oo.—A County Institute will be held at Pawnee City, 
commencng July 12th. 





is2 Miscellany. {Janey 


Fillmore Co—Fairmont has a new school bell. 

— The Bulletin suggests that the citizens purchase a cut of the 
school house. A good suggestion. We will promise in advance to 
give it a gratuitous insertion in the TgacHER, with a description of 
the building, if they will loan it to us for that purpose. 


Saunders Co—The teachers of this county met at Wauhoo, May 
1st, and organized a County Teachers’ Institute. Sup’t Whitney 
was appointed President, and Mr. H. N. Rogers and Miss Leila 
Flor, secretaries. Prof. Bryant, Miss A. 8. Burton, Miss C. S. Kel- 
ley, Mr. H. N. Rogers, and Judge Mosher officiated as instructors. 
Prof. Bryant also lectured in the evening. The institute meets 
again at Wauhoo the first Saturday in June. 


Gage Co.The Beatrice school closed for the long vacation on 
18th inst., after a very satisfactory year’s work. The public school 
and the different Sabbath Schools of the place joined in a union 
picnic on the last day, which passed off pleasantly. 

An increase in accommodations having become necessary, a brick 
addition is to built to their already large school house this summer, 
at a cost of something over $1,400. 


Platte Co—From Sup’t Speice’s annual report we gather the fol- 
lowing facts: No. districts in the county, 45, 12 having been organ- 
ized in the last year; No. of children of school age, 1496; No. at- 
tending school, 907; No. of qualified teachers, 42; average wages 
paid—male, $40.65, female, $30.14; average number of days school 
in all districts, 76; No. visits of county superintendent, 35; same of 
directors, 141; value of school property, $23,979.55; average cost 
of tuition of each child attending school, $6.77; No. of days county 
superintendent employed, 108}; compensation per day, $4.--Journal. 

— School closed in Dist. No. 9 on Friday, May 21st. The teacher, 
Mr. A. M. Buckley, has given excellent satisfaction. 


Washington Co.—The Teachers’ Association of this county held 
a very successful session of two days at Blair, commencing May 27. 
A full report appears in the Pilot from which we glean a few 
of the more important items: 

Sup’t Cross presented the subject of Interest upon the 12¢ basis, 
which he preferred to the 6% method. Primary Spelling was dis- 
cussed by Miss Castetter, who brought forward a class of small chil- 
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dren from her own department to illustrate her method. The words 
were printed on slates, being pronounced rapidly and but once. The 
teacher then examines the slates, marks errors, and the pupils spell 
the words by letters and by sound. Miss Elcock divided Composi- 
tion into two parts—“style,” and “invention.” Descriptive essays 
should come first, then abstract subjects, letter writing being the 
most practical part of this subject. J.S. Lewis thought phonetic 
spelling very important and should commence with the First Reader. 
History was discussed by Mr. E. M. Crow, who thought geugraphy 
should be taught in connection with it. Important events should 
be written on the blackboard with dates. Mrs. O’Linn gave 
an object lesson, the subjects being Sugar and Salt, showing how 
much information may be given orally to advanced students. Im- 
portant points in the lesson to be written on the blackboard by the 
pupil. Geography was treated by Mr. Needham. He would have 
the pupil commence by drawing a map of his own state, locating 
the important cities, rivers, &c. Prof. Secord, Mr. Riordan, Mr. 
Pettengill, and Miss Sackett, also took part in the discussions. Dur- 


‘ing the session the following resolution was unanimously adopted 


Resolved, That we as teachers cannot in too strong terms express our disappro 
bation of the efforts made by the last legislature of the state of Nebraska to abol- 
ish the office of county superintendent of common schools, and that we would sin- 
cerely regret the passage of any law so unfavorable to the interest of the public 
schools, as would be one providing for the abolition of said affice. 


ABROAD, 


Wiseonsix keeps its common schools supplied with dictionaries 
by state appropriation. 


Tue eighth triennial election of county superintendents took 
place in Pennsylvania May 4th. Of the 85 county, city, and boi- 
ough superintendents, 22 were graduatcs of colleges, 14 graduates 
of normal schools, and 6 others completed a partial course at a 
school of this kind. Only those who have had experience in teach- 
ing or supervising schools within three years, are eligible. 


THE officers and counsellors of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation have decided by a vote of 32 to 14 to hold the next meeting 
in Minneapolis, Minn. Ample arrangements will be made by loca} 
committees to ony for the entertainment of members and for 
excursion rates by the lakes and railroads and by the river. A cil- 
ular will soon be issued giving particulars as to routes and accom- 
modations a? we'l as the programme of the proceedings. The time 
fixed for the meeting is August 3d, 4th, and Sth, 1870. 
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Miscellany. 


[June- 


LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF NEBRASKA. 


COUNTY. 
Antelope, 
Adams, 
Buffalo, 
Burt, 
Boone, 
Butler, 
Cass, 
Cheyenne, 


Johnson, 
Jefferson, 
Knox, 
Kearney, 
Keith, 
Lancaster, 


Richardson, 
Red Willow, 
Sarpy, 
Saline, 


Sherman, 
Thayer, 
Voller. 
Washington, 
Webster, 
Wayne, 
York, 


COUNTY SEAT. 
Oakdale, 
Juniata, 
Gibbon, 
Tekamah, 
Hammond, 
Savannah, 
Plattsmouth, 
Sidney, 

St. Helena, 
Sutton, 
Schuyler, 
West Point, 
Dakota City, 
Ponca, 
Fremont, 
Omaha, 
Plum Creek, 


Fairmont, 
Bloomington, 


Beatrice 
Lambertine, 
Grand Island, 
Orville, 
Orleans, 

St. Paul, 
Culbertson, 
Tecumseh, 
Fairbury, 
Niobrara, 
Lowell, 
Ogalalla, 
Lincoln, 
North Platte, 
Norfolk, 
Lone Tree, 
Nelson, 
Brownville, 
Nebraska City, 
Pawnee City, 
Pierce, 
Columbus, 
Osceola, 


Falls City, 
Indiavola, 
Bellevue, 
Pleasant Hill, 
Wahoo, 
Seward, 
Loup ci 

up City, 
Hebron, , 
North Loup, 
Bla’ 


ir, 
Red Cloud, 
LaPorte, 
York, 


Lewis M. Howard, 
D. W. Garver, 
James A. Grimison, 
Robert Robb, 

John §, Orr, 

W. 8. Bates, 

John Cayton, 

John Rush, 

W. H. Sengel, 


John pempatee, 
B. Chil 


C. B. 8, 
Thaddeus V, Clark, 
J. R. Little, 
Loving Gaffy, 
John D. Hayes, 
J. T. Price, 
H. N. Smith, 
niel Mu 
W. Wightman’ 
E. J. Fulford, 


B. Davis, 
F. P. Hallowell, 


ADDRESS. 
Oakdale. 
Juniata. 
Gibbon. 
Tekamah. 
Albion. 
Savannah. 
Plattsmouth. 
Sidney 
Green Island. 
Fairfield. 


Dakota City. 
oO 


lona, 

Pebble Creek. 
Douglas. 
Plum Creek. 


Ohiowa. 
Riverton. 
Arapahoe. 
Beatrice, 
Lambertine. 


Grand Island. 
Lincoln Valley. 
Republican City. 
St. Paul. 
Culbertson. 
Tecumseh. 
Fairbury. 
Creighton. 
Lowell. 





A. G. Scott, 

A. T. Feay, 

F. A. Cogswell, 
Charles E. Mead, 
J. B. Nesbitt, 

D: W. Pearson, 
H.R. ee. 
on M. Osborn, 

. H. Frady, 
Chas. A. Speice, 
James Bell, 

F. M. Williams, 
G. B. Nettleton, 
D. W. McFarland, 
James McCreedy, 
C. M. Whitney, 
George B. France, 
F. A. Frost, 

H. A, Gladding, 
W. H. Barger, 

A. Terry. 

Charles Cross, 

H, 8. Kaley, 

R. B. Crawford, 
T. A. Parkinson, 


Lincoln. 
Cuttonwood. 
Madison. 
Lone Tree. 
Nelson, 
Brownville. 
Nebraska City. 
Pawnee City. 
Pierce. 
Columbu. 
Bellville. 


Salem. 
Indianola. 
Plattford. 
Pleasant Hill. 
Cedar Bluffs. 
Milford. 
Poup cit 

up City. 
Hebron. ’ 
North Loup. 
Herman, 
Red Cloud. 
Taffe, 
York. 





